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THE DESIGN. 



HATnro protK»ed to ^pmte some pieces on httman lift 
and maimerB, « snch as (to tisie my Lord Bacon's expret- 
non) oome home to menV business and bosoms,^ I thought 
it more satisfactory to begin with considering Man in the 
abstract, his nature and his state ; since, to prove any moral 
dqty, to enforce any moralprecept, or to examine the ])er- 
fection or imperfection of any creators whatsoever, it is 
fleoessary first to know what condition and relation it is pla» 
oed in, and what is the proper end and purpose of its being. 

The science of human nature is, like all other sciences, 
vednced to a few clear points : There are notmany certain 
tmths in this world. It is therefore in the anatomy oftbe 
miiid,as in that ofthe body ; moregood will accrue to man- 
kind by attending to the large, open, and perceptible parts, 
tiian by studying too much such finer nerves and vessels, 
the conformation and uses of which wiU for ever escape our 
observation. The disputes are all upon these last ; and I 
will venture to say, they have less sharpened the vnts than 
the hearts of men against each other, and have diminished 
tlie praotice, more than advanced the theory, of morality. 
If I could flatter myself that this Essay has any merit, it is 
in steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines seemingly 
opposite, in passing over terms utterly unintelligible, and 
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9f THE DE^GN. 

faftnaliif atenpenite, yet not Ineoosiitaiit, aadarfiof^ 
|nt not imperlect, syitem of ethics. 

Thif I miglit haTe done in prose ; but I chose Terse, end 
•Ten riiyme, fiir two reasons. The one will appear obri- 
oof ; that principles, maxims, or precepts, so written, both 
etrike^the reader more strongly at first, and are more eaaily 
retained by him after?rard. The other may seem odd* 
but it li true ; I femid I coold express them more duniljf 
tfaii way than in prose itself! and nothing is more oertsfai 
then tiiat mnchof the force, as weQ as grace of aigonieali 
erhMtmctions, depends on their conciseness. Iwaaumble 
te treat this part of my lobject more in detul, witiioiit 
teeoming dry and tedious; or more poetically, withoot 
m I ifliiiii^' pewinenity to ornament, without waaderii^ 
ftan the predsioo, er brealdqg the chain of reasonhig. U 
■ay nan can mute all these without diminution of saj 
of them, I freely eonfesi he win oompan a thiof abora 
■yeapaoty* 

What is now published, Is only to be ooosidend at a 
gmunU Map ^ Jlfon, marklqg out no more than Hm 
greater parti, their extent, then: Umlti, and their oonnaK* 

ion ; but leaving the particular to be more ftilly dilineated 
in the charts which are to follow. Consequently, thnoi 
l^piiUes in their progress (if 1 hare health ;and leisure to 
make any progress) will be less dry, and more suseeptibla 
of poeticel ornament. I am here only opening the Ibuii* 
taioi and clearing the passage : to deduce the rrrers, to 
fcQow them in their course, and to obserre their efiboli^ 
OMgr be a task more agreeable. 
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THE DESIGN. t 

ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE I. 
Ofikt Jfature and State o/Man^ with respect to the 

Universe. 
OF Man in the abstract. — 1. That we can Judge only 
with reg;s^ to our own system, being ignorant of the relet" 
fiofu of systems and things, ver, 17, &c. II. That man is 
Bot to be deemed imperfect^ but a being suited to his place 
and rtmk in tbe creation, agreeable to the general order 
ni tUings, and conformable to ends and relations to him un- 
known, ver. 35, &c. III. That it is partly upon his igno- 
rance oi future events, and partly upon the hope oi^i future 
state, that all his happiness in the present depends, ver, 
Tl^ &c, IV. The pride of aiming at more knowledge, and 
pretending to more perfection, the cause of man's error and 
misery. The impiety of putting himself in the place 
of Ood^ and judging of the fitness or unfitness, perfection 
(XT imperfection, justice or injustice, of his dispensations, 
ver, 109, fee. V. The absurdity of conceiting himself the 
final cause of the creation, or expecting that perfection in 
the moral world which is not in the naiuralt ver. 131, ftic. 
VI. The «nrcewona6Zcncw of his complaints against Provi- 
dence, while on the one hand he demands the perfections 
of the angels, and on the other, the bodily qualifications of 
the brutes ; though, to possess any of the sensitive facuUics 
in a higher degree, would render him miserable, ver, 173, 
&C. Vll. That throughout the whole visible world, an 
universal order and gradation in the sensual and mental 
fiiculties is observed, which causes a subordination of ereip 
ture to creature, and of all creatures to man. The grada- 
tions of serue, instinct^ thought^ reflection^ reason ; that rea- 
lon alone countervails all the other faculties, ver, 207. 
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Vin, Howttradi fiirtherthii 9rder9aAnA9rdkuiHmi^ 
VMai[ crmtnret may exUaid, above and Mow m ; wtra 
mkj part of which broken^ not that part onlj, but this 
whole coonectederectfidn, most be destroyed, «er. 933. DC. 
The eztrayagaxice, mwdnftw, and pride of meh a denre, 
•er. 250. X. The ecMiaeqaenoe of all the abioiuie ni^ 
mMni, doe to providenee, both as to our pntmi and 
^Itfureitate, oer. S81, &e. to the end. 



ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE n. 



L The business of man not to pry into God^ but to 
study Muejf. HumiddUnaiure;}uM powers uiA/railifm^ 
VST. 1 to 19. The limiU of his a^aeity^ ver. 19, fte. 
n. The two principles of man, adf-Unt and noion^ both : 
oessary, ver. 53, &e. Sdf-love the tironger^ and why, 
<I7* kc Their end the same, ver. 81. &e. m. The paa- 
•kms, and their use, ver. 93 to 130. The predomtnanl poB" 
ston, and its^^e, ver. 132 ft> 160. Its neeetfi^ in direeU 
im^men to different purposes, ver, 165, &e. Its prondenHtd 
mnf hi fixing; our /ynti^lie and ascertaining; our Tirtua, 
Mf. 177. IV. Firtue and vice joined in our mdredffuUure / 
the limits near, yet the things fepafna/« and evtiifsn/. What 
if the office of reofon, ver. SOZtoSlS. V. How odioua 
9ke m itsdf^ and how we deceive oursrives into it,i«r. 
S17. VL That, howerer, the ends of Providence and 
gmmmJ good are answered in our faofneiw and impeifoem 
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IbMh Mr. f38| fte. HowiuefolljthcHiearediatribatedto 
■Il«ricrt of flRoitver. 241. How uaefol they are to joete- 
Cp^MT.tSl. And to iniindiudt^9er,9BS. In erery ifsleb 
md •fwj iv:< of lifit, oer. 273, &c. 



ARGUMENT OF EHSTLE m. 

Qf A« AbfiRV oni State of Jlfon, «0AA reipeel to Socktjf. 

L Thv tdble C^MMrie one BjBtem of ioeiety^ ver» 7, 4bs» 
Votliiiv niMde wliollj fbritoe{^, iiQr3ret wholly for ano* 
HMTf fwr. 27. The happiness of animals mutuai^ ver. 49. 
D. Reama or »ttftnel operates alike to the good of each 
fajIwirfMe/, «er. 79. jReoJon or ttuHnct operates also to 
saoifl^ in all animals, ver. 109. m. How &r aoeiOy is 
eanied by instinet, ver* 115. How much fiirther by rea- 
tCBiMr. 128. IV. Of that which is called the atate of 
iMlMfei ver. 144. Reason instructed by instinct in the 
iuTentioa aiarts^ ver. 166, and in theformt of society^ ver, 
17i. v. Chrigin ofpoHHeai iOcUtiet^ ver, 190. Origin of 
iMfU0T%, ver. 207. Patriarchal government ver. 212 
VL Origin of lruere2^g:ton and gooemmen/, from the same 
priiioqileofl9oe,ver. 231, &c. Origin of n^ersftfion and 
itfrmm^i from the same principle of fiar^ ver, 237. &c. 
The influence, of self-love operating to the social and pub- 
Ut gooit ver, 266. > Restoration of true religion and go- 
vMunent on their first principle, ver, 285. Mixt govern- 
MSRi, v«r. 288. Various/bnnt of each, and the true end of 
4rfiMr.900,&eb 
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ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE IV. 

Cfthe Nature and State of J\£anytDith respect to Happtneu, 

I. False notions of Happiness, philosophical and po- 
pular, answered from ver. 19 to 27. II. It is the end of all 
men, and attainable by all, ver, 30. God intends happi- 
ness to be eqiuU ; and to be so, it must be social, since all 
particular happiness depends on g^ieral, and since he 
governs by general^ not particular laws^ ver. 37. Aa it ia 
necessary for order^ and the peace and welfare of society^ 
that external goods should be uneqital., happiness is not 
made to consist in these, ver, 51. But notwithstanding 
that inequality, the balance of happiness amon^ mankind 
is kept even by Providence, by the two passions of hope 
and fear, ver, 70. III. What the happiness of individuala 
ist as far as is consistent with the constitution of this 
world ; and that the good man has here the advantage) 
ver. 77. The error of imputing to virtue what are only 
the calamities of nature^ or of fortune, ver, 94. IV. The 
folly of expecting that God should alter his general laws 
in favour of particulars, ver. 121. V. That we are not 
judges who are good; but that whoever tliey are, they 
must be happiest, ver, 133, &c. VI. That external goods 
are not the proper rewards, but often inconsistent with, 
or destructive of, virlue, ver. 167. That even these can 
make no man happy without virtue : Instanced in riches^ 
ver. 183. Honours, ver. 193. JSCobUity, ver. 205. Greats 
ness, ver. 217. Fame, ver. 237. Superior talent^, ver. 
259, &c. With pictures of human infelicity in men poa* 
sessed of thein ull, ver. 269, &c. VII. That virtue onlj 
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•u Mtitntt a.lwppiiieti 'wfaoee object it unib/enalf ind 
vboM pro^eet eternal^ ver, 309. That the perfutien of 
Vlrtiie and Happmeas oonsistft in aeoti/bmitty to the order 
^tPraoUenee hem, and a rerignaHon to it here and bere- 
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EPISTLE I. 

AWAKE *. xnj St John ! leave all meaner thingi 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 
Let OB (since life can litUe more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 
A mighty maze I but not without a plan ; 
A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar ; 
Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

I. Say first, of God above, or man below. 
What can we reason, but firom what we know ? 
Of man what see we, but his station here. 
From which to reason, or to which reftr ? 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 11 

Throii|;h worlda unnumbered, though the God be kiioiwii« 

Tis oura to trace him only in our own. 

He, who.through yast immensity can pierce, 

See woilds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system into system runs, SB 

What other planets circle other suns. 

What varied being peoples every star. 

May tell, why Heaven has made us as we are. 

But of this fifione, the bearings and theties. 

The strong c on nexions, nice dependencies, SO 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Look'd through ? Or, can a part contain the whole ? 

Is tbe great chain, that draws all to agree. 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee ? 

11. 'Presumptuous man ! the reason wouldst thou find, 36 
Why formed so weak, so little, and 30 blind ? 
Fint if Ihou canst, the harder reason guess. 

Why lorm'd no weaker, blinder, and no less ! 

Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 

Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade ? 40 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove^s satellites are less than Jove ? 
Of systems possible, if tis confest 

That wisdom infinite must form the best. 

Where all must lull or not coherent be, 

And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 

Than, in the scale of reasHiing life, tis T)^ain, 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man ; 

And all the question (wrangle e'er so long) 

1m only this, if G od has placed him wrong ? 00 
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Rcqpeotiiig man, whatBvor wroBf w« can* 
Maj, mint be right, asTeLatiTa to alL 
In human works, thooi^ labonr'd en with pafan 
A thoiuand morements scarce one pnrpote faint 
In God% one single can ila end prodnoe, 
Yet serves to second too some othar nst. 
So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some q^ere inikttowB« 
Touches some wheel, or yeiges to some goal } 
Tb but a part we see, and not a whole* 

When the prond steed shall know whj man twin 
His fiery course, or driyes him o'er the plains; 
When the dnUox, whj now he breaks the etod^ 
Is now a yictim, and now EgTpt^ god ; 
Then shall man'^ pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's use and end ; 
Why doing, suffVing,check'd,impeU'd; aad^R^ 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not, man^ imperfect, Heav^ in fiudt ; 
Say rather, man^ as perfect as he oug^; 
His knowledge measur'd to his state and phwa^ 
His time a moaient,aiid Sk point his space. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere^ 
What matter soon or late, or here or there ? 
The blest to-day, is as completely so. 
As who began a thousand years ago. 

m. Heaven firom all creatures hides the book of i 
An but the page prescrib'd, their presentTstate : 
From brutes what men, firom men ^^lat spirits know 
Or who could sufier being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 



ESSAT ON MAN. 13 

Had he thj retion would he skip and play ? , 

Fleas'd to the last, he cit>p8 the flowery food. 

And lieki the hand Just rais'd to shed hia blood. 

blindnea to the fotore ! kindly giv^i, B8 

That each may ^ the circle marked by HeaT^i ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero peilsh, or a sparrow fiill, 

Atomi or systems into min hurl'd 

And now abubble burst, and now a world. 90 

Hope humbly then ; with tremblings pinions soar: 
Wait the great teacher, death, and Ged adore I 
What foturo bliss, he gfives not thee to know. 
Bat giyes that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : OS 

Man never t«, but always to be blest 
The soul uneasy, and confin'd from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutor^ mind 
Seas God in douds, or hears him in the wind ; 100 

Wm tool proud sdcQoe never taught to stray 
Far at the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Tet fimi^ nature to his hope has gir'n. 
Behind the doud-topt hill, an humbler heay^ ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrae'd, 105 

Some happier island in the watVy waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
Ho fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold! 
n fra, contents his natural desire. 
He aaks no angel's wings, no seraph^ fire ; 110 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
Hii frithful dog shall bear him company. 
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IV. GO) wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sensa 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fancy'st sudi, ] 

Say, here he gives too little, there too much ; 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust ; 
Yet cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjust ; 
If man alone engross not Heaven's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there ; 11 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod« 
Re-judge his justice, be the god of God ! 
In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; 
* All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, Vt 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels, nien rebel ; 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th' Eternal Cause. 19 

V. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine* 
Earth for whose use ? Pride answers, ^ Tis for rnina t 
** For me kind Nature wakes her genial power, 

** Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flowar ; 

^ Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew tSl 

^ The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

w For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

**• For me, health gushes from a thousand springs | 

^ Seas roll to waft me, sims to light me rise ; 

**JNiy footstool earthjmy canopy the skies." 

But errs not nature from this gracious end. 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend. 
When eartiiquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
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Towns to one g^raye, whole nations to the deep i 

« No Ctis reply'd) the first Almig^hty Cause 145 

^Aets not by partial, bat by general laws ; 

^ Th' exceptions few ; some change sinoe all began ; 

^^ And what created perfect ?** Why then man? 

If the great end be human happiness, 

Then nature deviates : and can man do less ? 150 

As much that end a constant course requiret 

Of showers and sunshine, as of man's desires ; 

As much eternal springs and cloudless skies. 

As men for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heayen's design, 

Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 156 

Who knows but he, whose hand the lightning fofinii 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms. 

Poors fierce ambition in a Cesar's mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 1$0 

From pride, from pride, our very reas^iing springs ; 

ADooont for moral, as for nat'ral things : 

Why charge we Heav'n in those, in these acquit? 

b both, to reason right, is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps it might appear, 1G5 

Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind ; 
That never passion discomposed the mind % 
But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 170 

The genVal order, since the whole began, 
It kept in nature, and is kept in man. 

VI. What would this man ? now upward will he soar^ 
And litQe less than angel, would be more ; 
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Now looking downward, Jntt as griey'd appean 
To want the strength of bulls, the for of bean. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the pow^ of all ? 
Nature to these, without profusion kind. 
The proper organs, proper powhrs assign'd ; 
Each seeming want compensated of course. 
Here, with degrees of swiftness, there, of force ; 
All in exact proportion to the state ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beast, each insect, happy in its own ; 
b hearen unkind to man, and man alone ? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call. 
Be pleaa'd with nothing, if not bless*d with all ? 

The bliss of man (could pride that blessing fifid) 
Is, not to act or think beyond mankind ; 
No pow'rs of body or of soul to 8hl^r8, 
But what his nature and his state can beai** 
Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason — man is not a fly. 
Say what the use, were finer optics giyVi, 
T* inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav^ f 
Oi^ touch, if tremblingly aliye all o'er. 
To smart and agonize at erery pore ? 
Or quick efflavia darting through the brain« 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 
If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, 
And stunn'd him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heay'n had left him ttiU 
The whispering zephyr, and the purling rill ? 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
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41ike in what it gires, and what denies ? 

VII. Far as creation's ample range extends, 
Tb« scale of sens)ial, mental pow'rs ascends : 
Marl( how it mounts to man's imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass : SIO 

l^Hiat modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam : 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted g^een : 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, fl5 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood 

The spiider's touch, how exquisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line : * 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 

From pois^ous herbs extracts the healing dew I 220 

How instinct varies in the grovling swine, 

Compared, half-reas'ning elephant, with thine \ 

Twixt that and reason, what a nice barrier ! 

For ever sep'rate, yet for ever near ! 

Remembrance and reflection how ally'd I 225 

VThat thin partitions sense from thought divide ! 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Tet never pass'd th' insuperable line ! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 

Subjected these to those, or aU to thee ? 290 

The powers of all subdu'd by thee alone, 

Ii not thy reason all these powers in one ? 

VIII. See through this air, this ocean, and this earthy 
AH matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go I 23S 

Afynwil^ how wide ! how deep extend below t 

2* 
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Vast chain of beings ! which from God began, 
Nature's ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, iiisect ! "^hat no eye can aae, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee ; 
From thee to nothings— On superior poVki 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours i 
Or in the full creation leave a Toid, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy^ i 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And if each system in gradation roll. 
Alike essential to the amazing whole ; 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fidL 
Let earth imbalanc^d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres he hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heay'n^s whole foundations to their centre nod. 
And nature tremble, to the throne of God : 
All this dread order break— For whom ? For thee I 
Vile worm ! O madness I pride ! impiety ! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind . 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing Mind of till ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
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WImm body nature ii, and God tlie soul ; 

That, ehan^^d through all, and yet in all the lanie { 

Great in the earth, at in th' ethereal frame; 170 

Wanm in the sun, refreshesin the breeae, 

Glows in the itan, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Liret throug^h all life, extends through all extant } 

Spreads andi^ided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, infonns our mortal parti f76 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As faU, as perfect, in Tile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and buns : 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small : 

Se fils, he bounds, connects, and equals all. tSO 

X. Cease then, nor (mf<r imperfection name t 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Snow thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee, 
^ulnnit. — ^In this, or any other sphere, f88 

rSeeure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
fisLfe in the hand of one disposing PowV« 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
AH chance, direction, which thou canst not see } 100 

AH discord, harmony, not understood : 
All partial evil, universal good : 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason^ ipita^ 
Oie truth ii clear, miateiferis% u riqhL 
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EPISTLE II. 

I. KNOW then thyself, presune not God toiOHlt 

The proper stady of mankind is man. 
Placed on this uthmos of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and radely great : 
With too mnch Imowledge for the sceptic^ side, 
With too muoh weakness for the stoic's pride, 
He hangs betimn : in doubt to act or rest ( 
In doubts to deem himself a god or beast ; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 
Bom but to die, and reas'ning but to err ; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 
Whether he thinks too little or too much : 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himself abus'd or disabused ; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd ; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the woild ! 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where sdeiioe gidi 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and taste the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, ^ 
Correct old time, and regulate the son ; 
Gro,soar with Plato to th' empyreal sphere. 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 
Or tread the mazy round his follVers trod, 
And quitting sense, call imitating God ; 
As eastern priests in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 
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IRiMi drop into thyMli^ tnd bo a fool! 90 

Superior beingB, when of late they nw 
A mortal man unfiold all nature's law« 
Admir'd inch wisdom in an earthly lihapeii 
Andahow^ a JVeipfon as we show an ape. 

Coold he, whose ndes the rapid oomefc 1)aid» 9$ 

Describe or fix one movement of his tiunA ? 
Who Mtw its fires here rise, and thfre dtMiodi 
T>r^"" his own beginning, or his end ? 
Alaii what wonder ! man^ superior part 
Unoheek'd may rise, and dimb firom art to art s 40 

Bat when his own great work is bat begmi. 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. . 

Trace seienoe, then, with modesty thy guide f 
First itrip off all her equipage of pride ; 
Deduct what is but vanity, or dress, 41 

Or leaimng^ luxury, or idleness; 
•Or tricks to show tibe stretch of human brain, 
Mire ourious pleasure, or ingenious pain ; 
d^onge the 'vdiole, or lop th' ezoresoent parti 
Of an our fices have created arts : 00 

^Then see how little the remaining sum, 
Whioh serv'd the past, and must the times to MBie I 

B. Two principles in human nature reign t 
Setflove to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, M 

Saoh works its end, to move or govern all % 
And to their proper operation still, 
Aieribe all good ; to their improper, ilL 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Baaton's comparing balance rules the whole. 90 
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Man* but for that, no action could attend. 
And, but for this, were active to no end ; 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar gpot. 
To draw nutrition, propagate and rot ; 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the Toid, 
Destroying others, by himself destroy'd* 
Most strength the moving principle requires ; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the ec»mparing Hes, 
Form'd but to cheek, delibVate, and advise, 
fielf-love still stronger, as its object's nigh $ • 
Reason's at distance, and in prospect^e : 
That sees immediate good by present sense ; 
Reason, the future, and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng ; 
At best mojre watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend. 
Reason still use^ to reason still attend : 
Attention, habit and experience gains. 
Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 

Let subtle school-men teach these fngsadi to fighti 
More studious to divide than to unite ; 
And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 
Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire. 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire : 
But greedy that, its object would devour, 
This taste the honey, and not wound the'flowV : 
Pleasare, or wrong or rightly understood, 
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neatest evil or our g;reate8t good. 
Modes of self-Ioye the passions we may call ; 
isH good, or seeming, moves them all ; 
nee not ev'ry good we can divide, 95 

eaaoQ bids us for our own provide, 
ns, though selfish, if their means be fiur, 
nder reason, and deserve her care ; 
, that imparted, court a noble aim, 
their kind, and take some virtoeV name. 100 

izj apathy let stoics boast 
virtue fiz'd; tis fixed as in a frost; 
icted all, retiring to the breast ; 
rength of mind is exercise, not rest ; 
sing tempest puts in act the soul, lOfi 

t may ravage, but preserves the whole. 
t's vast ocean diversely we sail, 
i the card, but passion is the gale ; 
Dd alone in the still calm we find, 
unts the storm, and wa& upon the wind. 110 
ions, like elements, though bom to fight» 
ix'd and soflen^d, in his work unite : 
'tis enough to temper and employ ; 
lat composes man, can man destroy t 
that reason keep to nature's road, 115 

t, compoimd them, follow her and God. 
lope and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train, 
ear and grief^ the family of pain ; 
nix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
ud maintain the balance of the mind : 
hts and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Jl the strength and colour of our life. 
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Fletsurei are ever in our hands or eyaii 
And when m act they cease, in prapaet rise i 
Fresent to grasp, and fntnre still to find. 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All spread their charms, but oharmnot all alike; 
OndifPrent senses different oljeots strike ; • 

Hence di£ferent passions more or less inflanw^ 
As strong or weak, the oigans of the firame : 
And hence one master passion intibe breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows ap the rest. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receiyet the lurkiDg principle of death ; 
The young disease, that must subdue at length. 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strc 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame. 
The mind's disease its ruling passion came: 
Each vital humouriHiidi should feed the wholei 
Soon flows to this in body and in soul. 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head. 
As the mind opens, and its functioni spread, 
Imagination pHes her dang'rous art. 
And pours it all upon the peccant part 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and pow'r ; 
As heav'n^ blest beam turns vinegar more soar. 
We, wretched subjects, though to lawful sway. 
In this weak queen, som^ favVite still obey. 
Ah I if she lend not arms, as well as rules. 
What can she more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend ; 
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A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 

Or front a judge turn pleader, to persuade 165 

The choice we make, or justify it made ; 

Proud of an easy conquest all along, 

She but removes weak passions for the strong^. 

So, whea small humours gather to a gout, 

The doctor fancies he has driy'n them out. 16D 

Tes, nature's road must ever be preferred : 

Reason is here no guide, but still afguard : 

Tis her's to rectify, not overthrow. 

And treat this passion more as friend than foe : 

A mightier powV the strong direction sends, 16S 

Andsev'ral men impels to several ends. 

Like varying winds, by other passions tost. 

This drives them constant to a certain coast. 

Ltet powV, or knowljedge, gold or glory please. 

Or oft (more stong than all) the love of ease ; 170 

Through life 'tis follow'd, ev'n at life's expense; 

The merchant's toil, the sages indolence, 

The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 

AH, all alike, find reason on their side. 

Th' eternal art, educing good from ill, 176 

Grafts on this passion our best principle : 
*Ti3 thus the mercury of man is fix'd. 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; 
The dross cements what else were too refin'd, ,. 

And in one int'rest body acts with mind. 180 

As fruits ungrateful to the planter's care. 
On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear ; 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild natore'ft vigour working at the root. 

3 
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What crops of wit a^d honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, bate or fear ! 
See anger, zeal and fisrtitude supply ; 
EvVi ayarice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy ; 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind : 
Enyy, to which th' ignoble mind's a slaye, 
Is emulation in the leam'd or braye : 
Nor yirtue, male or female, can we name. 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

Thus nature giyes us (let it cheek our pride) 
The yirtue nearest to our yice ally'd ; 
Reason the bias turns to good from i]}, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
The fiery soul abhorr'd in Catiline^ 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine. 
The same ambition can destroy or save. 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

VI. This light and darkness m our chaos joined, 
What shall divide ? The Grod witlnn the mind. 

Extremes in nature equal ends produce. 
In man they join to some mysterious use ; 
Though each by turns the other's bounds invade. 
As in some well-wrought picture, light and shade I 
And oft so mixt, the difTrence is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 

Fools ! who from hence into the notion £skll, 
That vice or yirtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, soften and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 
Ask your own heart, aod nothing is so plain ; 
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nittato them, eoib the 1im« and palib 
ice ii a moiuter of M 6^tfal mien, 

« bated, needs but to be leeti ; 

a too ott, &iniliar with her (kce, 

L endarcthen pit;, then embrace. 

ere th' extreme of vice, 'Wta De'er agraMl | 

ere's the North ? at York, tii on the Tweed : 

uid, at the Orcadei ; and there, 

inland, Zembla, or Che Lord knowi where. 

ture awu it in the fint degree, 

kks his oeigbbaDr farther gone than he 

Me who dwell beneath iti very imie, 

T feel the rage, or oerer own I 

appier nature) shrink at with aOKgfat, 

4 ijihaliitant coatendi is right. 

'irtuooa andvicioiu qtotj man moit be^ 

th' extreme, but all in the d^rea ; 

;ue and fool bj Gti ia bir and wiee, 

□ Uie beet, br fits, what thej deipiaa, 

: by piirta we fallow good or ill, 

« OFTirtae, selfdireota it still; 

dividual geeks a •ev'ral goal ; 

bv'd'b great view ii one, and that the whole t 

lUnter-worla each fiilly and caprice i 

sappointB th' effect of erVy nee : 

ippy frailtiei to all ranks Bpply*d, 

:o the virgin, to the matron pride, 

the statesman, ruhneH to the ohie^ 

;s preeumptjon, and to crowds belief: 

rtue'i ends from vanity cgn raise, 

leaks DO infreit, no reward but praise i 
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And build cm wants, and on defects of miodi 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

HeayX forming each on other to dependi , 
A master, or aservant, or a firiend, WSIf 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man's weakness grows the strength of tSL 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common intVest, or endear the tie. 
To these we owe true friendship, loye sincere^ , 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here : 
Yet fi-om the same we learn, in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those infresti to resign i 
Taught half by reason, half by mere decay. 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whatever the passion, knowledge, fiune, or ptlC 
Not one will change his neighbour with himitlf 
The leam'd is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty girX 
The poor contents him with the care ofHeay^L 
6ee the blind beggar dance, the cripple nng, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 
The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse, 
flee some strange comfort ev'iy state attend. 
And pride bestoVd on all, a common friend | 
flee some fit passion evVy age supply, 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we did. 

Behold the child, by nature^ kindly law, 
PleasM with a rattle, tickled with a straw : 
Some livelier play-thing givet his youth delij^ 
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A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfi, garters, g;Qld, amuse "his riper stage ; 

And beads and prayV-books are the toys of age : S80 
'. JPleaa'd with this bauble still, as that before ; 

TSX tir'd he sleeps^ and life's poor play is o'er ! 

Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays 
. Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 

Each want of happiness by hope supply'd ; f85 

And eadi yacuity of sense by pride : 

These build as Out as knowledge can destroy ; 

In folly's cup stiU laughs the bubble, joy ; 

One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 

And not a vanity is giv'n in vain ; 290 

Et^q mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 

The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 

Bee I and confess one comfort still must rise ; 

Tie this, though man's a fool, yet God is mse» 
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HERE then we rest : ^ The universal cause 
^ Abts to one end, but acts by various laws." 
In an the madness of superfluous health. 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
'Let this great truth be present night and day ; 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 

I. Look round our world ; behold the chain of lo!?e 
Combining all below and all above. 
Qee plastic nature working to this end, 

3* 
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The EiDgle atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted too, the next in place 

Forxn'd and impelled its neighbour to embraee. 

See matter next, with yarious life endu'd, 

Press to one centre still, the g;en'ral good. 

See dying yegetables life sustain, IS 

See life dissolving vegetate again : 

All forms that perish other forms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die ;) / 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 

Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole ; 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul 

Connects each being, greatest with the least | 

Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 

All serv'd, all serving : nothing stands alone ; 

The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool I work'd solely for thy good« 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly spread the flow'ry lawn 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings f 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, aS 

Shares with hi< lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pfiys, and justly, the deserving steer : 40 
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lof , that ploaghi not, nor obeTs thy ooll, 
on the iBboDnofthif lord of all. 
ow, nstuTS^ childreii all divide ber ore ; 
ur that wunns a mongrcb, warm'd a bear. 
I num exdainu, " Sea all thingi for mj me ** 
man for mine?" repliee a punper'd gooM: 
cut ai abort ofreaioa he muiit ftll, 

mt that the powVful bUU the weak contnJ, 
ID the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
e that tyrant checks ; he only knows, 
elpa, another creature'a wants and woet. 
rill the &lcoii, itooping; from aboTe, 
*ith her varying plumage, ipare the dove? 
-eg the jay the iniecfa gilded winp? 
irs the hawk when Philoinelft singi ? 
are! for all : to birda he gWos hifl woods, 
9tt3 hii postures, and to fish his floodi ; 
me his infreit prompts him to provide, 
ore his pleasure, yet tor more his pride : 
d on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Ltensive blessing of his luxury, 
'ery life hia learned hunger craves, 
es from bmine, from the savage MvM : 
easts the animal, he dooms his feast, 
ill he ends the being, makes it blert; 
sees no more the stroke, aae feels the pun, 
avour'd man bj touch ethereal dain t 
eature had his least of life before -, 
00 muit perish when thy feastia oW. 
lach unthinking being, Hwv^ • (riend. 
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Gives not the useless knowledge of its end ; 
To man imparts it ; but with such a^yiew 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too : 
The hour concealed, and so remote the fear^ 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle ! that Heav'n assigned 
Its only t>'^"l"ng thing this turn of mind. 

n. Whether with reason, or with instinct. blest, 
Enow, all enjoy that power which suits them best : 
To bliss alike by that direction tend. 
And find the means proportioned to theur end. 
Say, where fuU instinct is th' unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beside ? 
Reascm, however able, cool at best. 
Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ! 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer ; 
Sure never to o'er^hoot, but just to hit. 
While still too wide or short is human wit ; 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain. 
Which heavier reason labours at in vain. 
This too serves always. Reason never long ; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See thei(i the acting and comparing pow'rs. 
One in their nature, which are two in cur's ; 
And reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, and that tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wooJ 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food f 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand. 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? 
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lade the ipider parallels desig;n, 

I De Moivre, without rule or line ? 

id the stork, Columbus-like, explore lOS 

s not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

ills the council, states the certain day ? 

>rm8 the phalanx, and who points the way? 

[rod, in the nature of each being, founds 

per bliss, and sets its proper bounds : 110 

) he iram'd the whole, the whole to blesti 

tual wants built mutual happiness : 

i the first, eternal order ran, 

eature link'd to creature, man to man* 

'er of life all-quick'ning ether keeps, lli 

ithes through air, or shoots beneath the deeply ^ 

rs profuse on earth, one nature feeda 

tal flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Ln alone, but all that roam the wood, » 

g the sky, or roll along the flood, 120 

>Te8 itself, but not itself alone, 

ix desires alike, till two are one. 

ds the pleasure with the fierce embrace; 

DTe themselves, a third time, in their race. 

east and bird their common charge attend, 1S5 

others nurse it, and the sires defend ; 

ung dismiss'd to wander earth or air, 

itops the instinct, and there ends the car0 $ 

ik dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 

r love succeeds, another race. ISO 

it care man's helpless kind demands ; 

)nger care contracts more lasting bands. 

ion, reason, still the ties improvei 
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At once exteoid the int'rest and the love ; 
With choice we fix, with sympathy we bom ; 
Each virtue in each passion takes its turn; 
And still new needs, new helps, new habits risOi 
That g;raft benevolence on charities. 
Btill as one brood, and as another rose, 
These nat'ral love maintain'd, habitual those : 
The last, scarce ripen'd into perfect man« 
Saw hel|)leas him from whom their life began : 
MemVy and forecast just returns eng;ag^e, 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age ; 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope com):>in'd, 
StiU spread the infrest, and preserved the kind. 

IV. Ndr think, in nature's state they blindly trod 
The state of nature was the reign of God : ' 
Self-love and social at her birth began. 
Union the bond of all thing?, and of man. 
Pride then ^rhifhot ; nor arts, that pride to aid : 
ivian walk'd with beast, joint tenant of the shade ; 
The same his table, and the same his bed ; 
No murder cloth'd him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding wood. 
All vocal beings hymn'd their equal €rod : 
The ihrine with gore unstain'd, with gold undresCi 
Unbrib'd, unbloody, stood the blameless priest : 
Heaven's attribute was universal care. 
And man's prerogative, to rule,' but spare. 
Ah ! how unlike the man of times to come ! 
Of half that live, the butcher,, and the tomb ; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
Murders their species, an^ betrays his own. 
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Batjnitdiieaie tolnxorjiuocectib, 1 

Anil «Tety d«Btll iU own Bvenlfer'breedi ; 
The Carj poiaioiu tram that blood bc^ao. 
And tum'd on nian a fiercec savBge, num. 
See him Irom nature riaing alow to art 1 
To copf inatiiict thea was reoion'a part ; ] 

Thai thea to man the voice of miture spake — 
" Go, &om the oreatarea thy iuiitnictioii take : 
■Learn from (be binll what food the thicketi yield; 
"LeBTD from the beasts the phyuc of the field; 
' Thj art* of building from the bee receive ; 1 

"Loam of the mole to plough, the worm to wettT« : 
■ Leam of the little lututilua to rail, 
" Spread the thia oar, and catch the driving gale. 
"Here too a]l formi of locial union End, 
' And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind : 1 

' * Here aDbterranean works and cities see ; 
* There towni aerial on the waving tree. 
" Leam each small people's genius, polieiea, 
f The ant's repubhc, end the realm of bees; 
" How those in commoa all their wealth bestow, 1 
■^ And anarchy without confiuion know ; 
<* And these for ever, though a monarch re^;n, 
•'Their sep'rate cells and properties maintain. 
" Hark what unrar jr'd laws preserves each state, 

■ Laws wise ai natora, and as fix'd as fate. 1 
•• In Tain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 

* Entangle Justice in her net of law, 

■ And r^ht, too rigid, harden into wrong ; 

/ Still ffflr the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
** T«t go ! and thus o'er all the oreatarea fway, 1 
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** ThOB let the wiser make the rest obey : 
** And for those arts mere instiuct could affcn^ 
*' Be crown'd as monarchs, or as g^ods ador'd.^ 

V. Great Nature sp6ke ; observant man obey'd; 
Cities were built, societies were made : % 
Here rose one little state ; another near 

Grew by like means, and joined through k>Te or fear. 

Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend^ ' 

And there the streams in purer rills descend ? 

What wa)r could ravish, commerce could bestow, 9 

And he returned a friend, who came a foe. 

Converse and love, mankind might strongly draw, 

When love wu liberty, and nature law. 

Thus states were formM ; the name of king unknown, 

Till common intVest placed the sway in one. 3 

'Twas virtue only (or in arts or arms, 

Diffusing blessings, or averting harms,} 

The same which in a sire the sons obey'd, 

A prince the father of a people made. 2 

VI. Till then, by nature crowned, each patriarch sate 
King, priest, and parent, of his growing state : 

On him, their second providence, they hung, 

Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wondVing furrow call'd the food. 

Taught to command the fire, control the flood, S 

Draw forth the monsters of th' abyss profound. 

Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground ; 

Till drooping, sick'ning, dying, they began 

Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as man : 

Then, looking up from sire to sire, explored S 

OBf great fuit Father, and that first adorU 
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I tradition, that thk All beg;uB| 

d unbroken fidth from sire, to son ; 

rker from the work distixwt was knowHi 

pie reason never sought but one : fOO 

oblique had broke that steady light, 

:e his Maker, saw that all was right 

[e, in the paths of pleasure trod, 

ti'd a father when he own'd a Crod. 

. the faith, and all th' allegiance then ; SSS 

ire knew no right divine m men : 

•uld fear in God ; and understood 

tign being, but a sovereign good. 

th, true policy, united ran, 

IS but love of God, and this of man. flO 

Krst taught souls enslav'd, and realm undonei 

mous faith of many made for one ; 

>uJ exception to aU nature's laws, , 

t the world, and counter-worl^ its cause? 

st made conquest, and that conquest, law i S4ft 

irstition taught the tyrant awe. 

ar'd the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

8 of conquerors, slaves of subjects made : 

1st the lightning's blaze, and thunder's somid, 

x:k'd the mountains, and when groan'd the ground* 

;ht the weak to bend, the proud to pray, M61 

ir unseen, and mightier far than they : 

a the rending earth, and bursting slde^, 

J descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 

'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 

de her devils, and weak hope her gods ; 

rtiaL changeful, passionate, oojust. 
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Who86 attributes were ni|^ reroage, or lust 
Sach as the souls of cowards might conceiye, 
And, fonn'd like tyrants, tyrants would beliere. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide, 
And hell was built on spite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then sacred seemM th' ethereal Fault no more. 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore : 
Then ^rst the Flamen tastedliiri^ food ; 
Next his grim idol smeared with human blood. 
With heav'n's own thunder shook the world below, 
And played the god an engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, through just, and through unjust 
To on{» man's power, ambition, lucre, lust ; I 

The same self-love, in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 
For, what one likes, if others like as well. 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel, 
How shall he keep, what, sle^ix^ or awake, ' i 

A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
All join to g^ard what each desires to gain. 
Forc'd into virtue thus, by s^-defenee. 
E'en kings leam'd justice and benevolence : i 

Self-love forsook the path it first put:su'd. 
And found the private in the public good. 

Twas then the studious head, or gen'rous mind. 
Follower of God, or friend of hunian kind. 
Poet or patriot, rosd but to restore i 

The faith am} moral nature gave before ; 
Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new ; 
Ifnot God's image, yet his shadow drew: ' 



<. 
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\ power^ due use to people and to kings, 
: nor to slacks nor strain its tender strings, "290 
js, or greater, set so justly true, 
>uching one must strike the other too; 
ring interests of themselves create 
wording music of a well mix'd state, 
the world's great harmony, that springs 295 

•rder, union, full consent of things : 
small and great, where weak and mighty, jnade 
r^e, not suffer, strengthen, not invade; 
owerful each as neediul to the rest, 
proportion as it blesses, blest ; 900 

o one point, and to one ^jaitre brings 
nan, or angel, servant, lord, or king, 
brms of government let fools contest; 
er is best administer^ is best : 
des of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 305 

.'t be wrong whose life is in the right : . 
and hope the world will disagree, 
mankind's concern is charity : 
tt be false that thwarts this one great end, 
of God, that bless mankind, vc mend. 310 

ce the generous vine, supported Ures ; 
ength he gains is from th' embrace he gi?ti» 
r own axis as tiie planets ran, . 
ke at once their circle round the inn t 
consistent motions acts the soul ; IM 

9 regards itself and one the whole. 
God and nature link^ tiie general firutf^ 
ie self-love and Booial be the samiii 

S 
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EPISTLE IV. 

O Happineu ! «ur being^ end and aim ; 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name : ^ 
That somethixig sftill whjch prompts th' eternal li^^ 
For which we bear to live, or4are to die, 
Which still so near us, yet beycmd ns lies, 
O'erlook'd, teen double, by the fool and wise. 
Plant of celestial seed ; if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to g;row ? 
Fair opening to some courts propitious dune, 
Or deep with di'monds in the flamingo mine f 
Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yieldy 
Or reap'd in iron, harvests of the field ? 
Where grows ? — ^where grows it not ?--rif vain vat toS^. 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 
Fix*d to no spot is happiness sincere, 
rris nowhere to be found, or eyVy where : 
^is never to be bought, bat always free. 
And, fled from mooarchs, St. John ! dwella wkhtiiMb 
Aak of the learnt the way? The learnt are blind; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun manlrind ; 
Borne {dacetiie bliss in action, some in ease. 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 
3ome, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in paiai 
' Some, swell'd to gods^ oon&ss e'en virtue Taini, 
Or indolent, to each extreme they iaXLt 
Tn trust itt every thing, or doubt <^ aU. 

Who thus define it, say they more ot lesa 
Than this, That happiness b haj^in^ss ? 
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Nature's path, and mad Opiaions leare : 
ts can reach it, and all heads conceive; 90 

her g;oods, in no e^ttreme thej dwell ; 
eeds but thinking right, and meaning weUi 
)um our various portions as we please, 
common sense, and cemmon ease* 
mber, man, ^ the Universal Cause . 35 

Dt by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;" 
ces what happiness we justly call, 
lot in the good of one, but alL 
not a blessing individuals find, 
e way leans and hearkens to thekind : 40 

it fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
n'd hermit, rests self-satisfied ; 
fit to shun or hate mankind pretend, 
admirer, or would fix a friend : 
what others feel, what others think, 4S 

nires sicken, and all glories sink : 
I his share; and who would more obtain, 
1, the pleasure pays not half the pain. 
DR is Heaven's first law ; and this confest, 
», and must be, greater than the rest, 60 

h, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
h are happier, shocks all common lense* 
:o mankind impartial we confess, 
equal in their happiness ; 
iial wants this happiness increase ; 8S 

-e's diffVence keeps all nature's peace. 
n, circumstance is not the thing ; 
be same in subject or in king, 
•btain defence, or who defend, 

4? 
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In him who fi, or him who finds a friend: 00 

Heniren breathes through evVy member of jQie whole 

One common blessing, as one common sonl. 

But fiictane's g^fts, if each alike possest. 

And each were equal, must not all contest ? 

If then to all men happiness were meant, 6S 

God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy call'd, unhappy those ; 
Fut Heaven^s just balance equal will appear. 
While those are plac'd in hope, and these in fear : 70 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better, or of worse. 

O sons of earth ! attempt ye stOl^to rise, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surt^eyi, . Tlr 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reeson's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense,^ 
Lieinthree words, health, peace and competence. 80 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 
But these less taste them, as they worse t>btai]|. 
Say, Sn pursuit of profit or delight, ^ 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right ? 
Or vice or virtue, whether blest or curst. 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 
Count all th^ advantage prospVous vice attains^ 
Til but what virtue flies from and disdains : 00 
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And gnnt tlie bad what happinee? they would, 

One they most want, which is to paaa for good. 

O blind to truth, aaJ God's whole scheme below. 

Who fancy bliss to tice, to virtue wo ! 

Who sees and follows that great scheme tiie best, IS 

Best knows the blessing, and will mMt be bleit. 

But fools, the good alone, unhappy call. 

For ills or accidents that chance to tll« 

See FtUkland dies, the TirtuouB and the Jiut 

€ee goodlike TWrmne prostrate on the dust! lOd 

Bee Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife I 

Was this their virtue, or ocmtempt of life f 

Say, was it virtue, more though Heavhi ne'er fRVSi 

Lamented i>^6y / sunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, lOS 

'Wfay,.full of days and honour, lives the sire f 

Why drew Marseilles' good bishop purer breath, 

'When nature sicken'd, and eadi gAle was death f 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me ? 110 

What makes all physical or moral iU ? 
There deviates nature, and here wanders wiU» 
G«d sends not ill, if rightly understood , 
Or partial ill is universtd good, 

Or change admits, br nature lets it feU, US 

Short, and but rare, till man improv'd it alL 
We just as wisely might of heay^i complain 
Tbtt righteous Abel was destroy'd by Caia, 
As Qiat the virtuous sdn is ill at ease 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 190 

^tlnak we, lilce some weak prince, th' Eternal CaoM 
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ShaU bimuog Etzia, if a ta£;e requirei, 
Forgiet to thunder, andrecall h^ fires ? 
On air or sea new motions be imprest^ 
O blameless Bethel ! to relieve 4hy: breast ? 
Wlien the loose mountain trembles from on high* 
Shall gravitation ceaaAi if you go bj ? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fidl, 
For Chartres' head reserve the hanging wall ? 

y. But still this w>orld (so fitted lor the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we have^ - 
A kingdom of the just then let it be : 
But first consider how those just ^igree* 
The good must merit God's peculiar care ; 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are i 
One thinks on Calvin Heaven's own spirit fell. 
Another deems him instrument of hell ; 
If Calvin feel Heaven's blessing, or its rod. 
This cries, there is, and that, there is no God, 
What shocks one part will edify the rest. 
Nor with one system can they all be blest; 
The very best will variously incline, 
And what rewa|^ds your virtue, pwiish mine. 

•* Whatever is, is right." — This world, 'tis true. 
Was made for Csesar — ^but for Titus too : 
And which more blest ? Who chain'd-his country, sa 
Or he whose Virtue sigh'd to lose a day ? 

** But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed." 
What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; , 
The knave deserves it, when he tills the soiL 
The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main. 
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Where folly iBglrts lor kings, or diyee lor gain. 

The good man may be weakj be indolent; 155 

Ncir is his chum to plenty, but oootent. 

But grant him richea, your demand is oVr ? 

<^No: shall the good want health, the good want power ?'^ 

Add health and power, and er'ryeavAly thing; 

* Why bounded powV i why priyate ? why no king? 100 

* Nay, why external for internal giT^i ? 

•* Why is not man a God and earth a hear^i ?" 
Who ask and reason thus, will seaioe eonoei?9 
CM giyes eneogfa, while he has more to giro ; 
Immense the powV, immense were the demand ; 168 

Say, at what part of nature will they stand? 

What nothing earthly gires or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the hearl-IUtJoy« 
is Tirtue'k priase : a better would you fix? 
mien give humility a ooach and six, 170 

Justice a conqu'rer^ sword, or truth a gowoy 
Or publio tifint, its great cure, a crown. 
Weak, foolish man ! will HeaT*n reward us tiiere 
With th^ same trash mad mortals wish for here? 
The boy and man an indrridual makes, 176 

fet sigh'st^thou now for applea and for eakes ? 
Ck>, like the Indian^ in another life. 
Expect thy dog, thQr bottle, and thy wife) 
A« well a& dream such trifles are aangn^ 
As toys and empires for a godlike mind. 
Rewards, that either would to rirtaebriaf 
No joy, or be destruotiTe of the thing v 
Hew oft by these at sixty are undone 
Tbi virtues of a saint at tweaty-ooe. 
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To whom can riches give ropnte, or tmst, 1 

Content or pleasure, but the good and Just? 
Judges and senates ha^e been bought for gold ; 
Usteem and lore were never to be sold. 
O fool I to think Grod hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and thelve of human kind, 1 

Whose lifo i^ healthful, and whose conscience clear. 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
$*ortune in men has some small dif rence mide, 1 

Oqe flaunt in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobbler apron'd, and the parson gown'd* 
The friar hopded, and the monarch crown'd. 
*^ What difler more (you ery) than crown and cow] I 
ni tell you, friend ! a wise man and a fooL I 

Toull find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the follow : 
The rest is all but leather or prunello. ' 

Stuck o^er with titles and hung round with stringii S 
That thou may'st be by kings, or whores 6f kingi, 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race. 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your fothers' worth if your's you rate. 
Count me those only who were good and great. i 

Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has Qrept through scoundrels ever since' the floadL 
Go ! and pretend your family is young ! 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ezmoble sots, or slaves, or cowaxds? S 
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Alas! notallfheblaodofalltheHot^areb. 

Look next on greatness ; say where greatness lies ? 
** Where, but amopg; the heroes and the wise V* 
Heroes are much the ^*>«^, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Stride ; 8S0 

The whcde strange purpose of theirllvefi to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
Tet ne'er looki forward further than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise; f26 

All sly-slow things, with circumspeodye eyes : 
Men in their loose ui^arded hours they take, 
Not that themselyes are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can eonquer, these can cheat ; 
'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great : 280 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
la but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Whp noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or felling, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Lfike good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed f35 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What's &me? a fancy'd life in others' breath, 
A thing beyond us, e'en before our death* 
Just what you hear, you have, and what's wiknowa 
The same (my Lord) if Tully's or your own. 240 

All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beside as much an empty shade . 
An Eugene living, as a Csesar dead ; 
Alike or when, or where they shone or shine, 245 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 



• > 
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A wit^ a featber, tad a obiefi a tod ; 
An honest maii^ the noblest work of God. 
Fame bat from death a yiUaiii^ name can saYe* 
As jostioe tears his body from the grave f 
When what t' oblmon better were resigu'd, 
b hung oa^higfa, to jfoison half mankind. 
All &me is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Flays romid the head, bat comes not to the heart % 
One self-approving hoar whole years oatweigfaa 
OfstapidstarerSfandofloadhazsas; ^ 

And more true joy Mare^os ezil'd feds, 
Than Csesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts sdperior what advantage lies I 
T^ (for yoa can) what is it to be wise ? 
Tis but to know how little can be known ; 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own ; 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge. 
Without a second, or without a judge : 
Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid y<ai,and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life^ weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict aoooioit; . 
Make fidr dediictions ; see to what they 'moont : 
How much of other ^ach is sore to cost ; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease : 
Think, and if still the this^ thy envy call. 
Say woald*st thou be the man to whom they fell? 
To sing for ribands if thou art so silly. 
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how thej grace Lord Umbrm^ or Sir BiUj. 

i>wdirt the paasion of thj life ? 

but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 

[a allure thee, think how Bacon ahin^di 

Fisest, brightest, meanest of matikind : 

yish'd with the whistling of a naatei 

romwell damn'd to everlaatiqgftmfl I 

united, thy ambition call, 

ancient story, learn to soom them alL 

, in the rich, the honour*d, £u&'di tnd grMti 

e fidse scale of happiness complete I 

rts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 

lappy those to ruin, these betray. S90 

by what wretched steps their glory growii 

iirt and sea-weed, as proud Venice roee ; 

1 how guilt and greatness equ^ ran, 

1 that rais'd the hero, sunk the man ; 

Europe's laurels on their brows behold 

lin'd with blood, or ill ezchang'd ^r gold 

lee them broke with toils, or sunk in eaae, 

imous for plunder'd provinces. 

Ith ill-fated ! which no act of &me 

ught to shine, or lanctify'd from shaiM : 

abater bliss attends their close of life? 

p^edy minion, or imperious wife, 

ophy'd arches, story'd halls invade, 

lunt their slumbers in the pompous shade* 

Qot dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

ite the mom and evening to the day ; 

bole amount of that enormous feme, 
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A tale, tbat blMids thai]^ ijlory wifli thair diuna ! 

Know tfaep this troth (enoogh for man to know) 
^ Virtae alono is happinea below.* 
The onl J point where human blbt stands still« 
And tastes the good without the 611 to ill ; 
Where onl j merit constant pay reoeiyesy 
Is blest in what it takes, and what it ghrei ; 
The joj unequall'd, if its end it gain, 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd. 
And but more relish*d as the more distress'd t 
The broadest mirth unfiBding Folly wears, 
Less pleasing fiir than Virtue^ very tears ; 
Good, firom each object, firom each place acquir^ 
For ever exerds'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppreaa^d ; 
Never dejected, while another's bless'd. 
And where no wants, no wishes canremain, 
Since but to wish more virtue is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heav^ could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss, the good untaught wiU find | 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 
But looks through nature up to nature^ God : 
Pursues that chain which links th' immense desitgn, 
Joins heav\i and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no being any bliss can know. 
But touches some above^ and some below ; 
Learns, from this union of the rising whole» 
The first, last purpose of the human sotd ; 
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lowB where fiith«law, aiortli, eU begtn, 

[fin iMneofOod^waALooe of Man. 340 

a alone, hope leeds fniBilBQalio geeli 

>eDs atill, and opens on hii fOol } 

igthen^d on to fidth, end voeonfin'dt 

s the bliss that fiUs up aU the miad. 

9, wh J nature plants in man akmi 945 

)f known bliss, and fidth in bliss nnknowas 

■e, whose dictates to no other Imid 

^ in Tain, bat what they seek tfaej find) 

I her present; she connects in this 

latest yirtae with his greatest bUss; S60 

e his own bright prospect to beblesti 

rongest motires to assist the rest 

lore thtis posh'd to social, to diTine, 

thee to make th j neighbour^ Uesnng tUnt. 

4)0 Uttle for thy boondless heart? SSS 

I it, let thy enemies haTO part ; 

the whole worlds of reason, lift, and ieQae» 

dose system of benerolenoe : 

3r as kinder, in whatever degree, 

tight of bliss but height of charity* 800 

lores from whole to parts; bntlmiiiaB MiA 

ise from individnal to the whole. 

70 but serres the yirtoous mind to wake^ 

small pebble stirs the peaoeM lake ; 

mtremor'd, a circle straight snooeeds, 38S 

nr still, and still another spreads ; 

I, parent, neig^iboar, first it wiU embraoib 

ontry next, and next all hmnan race ; 

sad more wide, the o'erflowings of the fiiind 
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Take eTef3r creature in, of erery kind ; 
Earth gmiles around, wiQi boundless bounty bleit, 
And Heav^ beholds its image in his breast. 
Come then, mj friend, my g;emiis, come aloqg^ 

master of the poet, and the song ! 

And while the mate now stoops, or now ascends, 
To man's low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in yarious nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 
Form'd by thy canverse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe | 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 

01 whilealongthestreamoftimethynailM 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its &me ; • 
Say, shall my little bark attoidant sail. 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repoMi 
Whose SODS shall blush their fethers were thy fiMi^ 
Shall then this verse to fritnre age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend ! 
That, urg'd by thee, I tum'd the tuneful art, 
From sounds to things, from fancy tO the heart ; 
For wit's fidse mirror held up natureVi light ; 
Show'd erring pride, uihateotr it, it right ; 

That reason, poifjon, answer one great aim ; 
Tlutt true tel/'love and toeial are the same ; 
That virttie only makes our bliss below ; 
And aU our knowledge is, oundvet to hnmof 
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DEO OPTIMO MAXIMO. 



FATHER of AU ! in ev'ry age, 

In e Wj dime adored. 
By saint, bj 8aTag;e, and by 8ag«« 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord I 

Thou Great First Cause, least undantood 

Who all my sense confined 
To know bat this, that Thou art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill; ^ 
And, binding, nature fitsi in &te, 

Left free the hnmaiiwilL 

What oonscieiice dJotatM to be dom^ 

Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than heU to d»in« 

That, mort than heaT^ panne. 

What blesdngs thy free boontj gireii 

Lot mo not east away; 
For God it paid when man reoeiTei, 

T* onioy, ii to obey. 
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Tet not to earth's oontraeted 8paii« 
Thy goodjkesB let me boundi 

Or think Thee Lord alone of niaa, 
When thousand worlds are round : 

Let not this weak, unknowing^ hand 
Presume thy hcHis to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land* 
On each I judge thy foe : 

If I am rig^ht, thy g;race impart, 
* Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 

Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has deny'd, 

0^ taught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's wo ; 

To hide the fault I see : 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

« 

Mean though I am, not wholly 80i| 
Since quickened by thy breath | 

O lead me, wheresoe'er I go, 
Through this day^s life or death. 

This day be bread and peace my lots 
All else beneath the sun. 

Thou know%t if best bestow'd ornoti 
And let thj will be dene. 
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To Thee, whose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies I 
One choms let all beings raise ! 

All nature's incense rise I 

ODE ON SOLITUDE.* ♦ 

HAPPT the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with breads 

Whose flocks supply him with attire : 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire. 

Bless'd, who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away, 
Inhealth of body, peace of mind. 
Quiet by day ; 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease, 
Together mix'd ; sweet recreation ; 
And innocence, which most does pleasei 
With meditation. 

Fhus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 
iteal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 

* Tku wot a very mpfy production of Mr, Pope, toriikn 
tmhewa$abwitwetkmariold. 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOULi 

ODE.* 

L 

UTAL spurk of heayeolj flame I 

Quiti O quit thif mortal framAl 

Tremblings, hoping, ling'rmg!, fljiof 

O tho pahi, the bliss of dying ! 

Ceaae, fond Nature, cease thjstrifiii 

And let me langnish into life. 

n. 

Harks the j whisper; angdssay. 

Sister spirit, come awa j. 

What is this absorbs me quite I 
Steals my sooses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath 1 

Tell me, my soul, can this be Death? 

m. 

The world recedes ! it disappeant 
HeaT^ opens on my eyes I my ean 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings! Imount! Ifly. 
O Gravel where is thy Tiotory f 

ODeath! idwreisthyiting? 



rfBtdriant$hud^arHngm^ Su HadritmUSo 
ki.4^qfLettmtoandframMr.8kaB^iBe.FoUir, 






NOTES. 



VrUoeNOl Prt^er.] IT may be proper to observe, thai 
tome paasages in the preceding Essay, having been unjort- 
Ij fiiBpected of a tendency towards fate or naturalism, the 
muthoi* composed this Prayer as the sum of all, to show 
that his system was founded in free-will, and terminated 
in piety ; that the first cause was as well the Lord and 
Governor of the universe as the Creator of it ; and that 
by Bubmisuon to his Will, (the great principle enforced 
throug^oat the Essay,) was not meant the suffering our- 
■elves to be carried along by a blind determination, but 
the resting in a religious acquiescence, and confidence full 
of hope and immortality. To give all this the grei^ter 
freight, the poet chose for his model the Lord*» Prayer^ 
^vfaieh, of all others, best deserves the title prefixed to his 
pvapl&ue* 

EPISTLE I. 

Ver. 150. Then nature dentUes^ Sec] ** While comets 
move in very eccentric orbs, in all manner of positions; 
blind Fate could never make all the planets move one and 
the same way in orbs concentric ; some inconsiderable ir- 
regularities excepted, which may have risen fircnn the mn^ 
toal actions of comets and planets upon one another, and 
iduch will be apt to increase, till the system wants a refor- 
mation.'' Sir Isaac NewtorCi Optiaii quttU uk. 

Ver. 18^. Here with degrees of stoijlness^ (hire offiru!\ 
It is a certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that, in 
proportion as they aro formed for strength, their 
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it iMMoed ; or as they 9X6 Ibniied lor iwifiaMi, Un 
ttrength is abated. 

Ver.213. The headlong Konttt.] The manner of i 
lioDi' hnntixig; their pre j in the deserti of Africa ti th 
At their firat goin^ out in the night-time, they.iet iq 
loud roar, and then listen to the noise made by the, bei 
In their flight, pursning them by the ear, and not by 1 
oostriL It is probable that the itory of the Jadod'a hn 
ing for the lion, was oocasi^ned b^ obienratiflii of thii* 
feet of scent in that terrible animaL 

EPISTLE n. 
Ver.S04. Th^Ood within ihemind.'l APUtonk}^ 
for conscience ; and here employed with great Jodgm 
and propriety. For conscience either signifies, speoi 
tively the Judgment we pass of things upon whateTor pi 
eiple we chance to hare ; and then it is only opimoi 
Tory nnable Judge and divider. Or else it signifies, pi 
tioally, the appHieation of the eternal rule of rig^ I 
^Ted by us as the lasr of Ged^ to the regulation of 
actions ; and then it is propeily consaenoe, the Ooi% 
the law of God^ mthin the mtni, of power to dirida 
light from the darkness in this chaos of the passions. 

Ver. S!70,^thepoei in his muse.} The author hai 
said, that no one would change his profession or yiewi 
those of another, intended to carry his obsenration still 
fher, and show that moi were unwilling to exohange t 
own aequirements even for those of the same kind, < 
iessedly larger, and infinkely mere eminent la aaot; 
To this end he wrote. 

What partly pleases, totally will shocks 
> l4iaeitionmach,if2bttdMif«e«ldbeX«iii 
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Bat wanting^ another proper instance of this truth, when 
he pablished his last edition of the Essaj, he resenred the 
abore for some following^ one. 



EPISTLE ra. 

Vcr* 68. Than fttoowi'd man hy touch effiereal iUUn.'] 
Sareral of tha aneients, and many of the orientals since, es- 
taemed those who were strack b j lightning as sacred par- 
aoDs, and \he particular fiiTOurites of heaven. 

. Ver. 173. Learn from the hirdty what food^ &c.] It is 
a caution commonlj practised among navigators, when 
thrown upon a desert coast, and in want of refireshment, 
to observe what finits have been touched b j the birds ; 
and to venture on these without further hesitation, 

Ver. 174. Learn from the beasts^ &c.] See FJinj^a 
HaL Hist. 1. viii. c 27, where several instances are given 
of animals discovering the medicinal efficacy of herbs, by 
their own use of them ; and pointing out to some c^»era- 
tions in the art of healing, by their own practice. 

Ver. 177. Learn of the little nautilus,] Oppian 
Halieut. L i. describes this fish in the following manner : 
They swim on the sur&ce of the sea, on the back of their 
shells, which exactly resemble the hulk of a ship; they 
raise two feet like masts, and extend a membrane between, 
which serves as a sail ; the other two feet they employ as 
oars at the side. They are uftually seen in tha MedUer^ 



ranean.* 



Ver.283. ^Twaiihenihethidii9uthead^&c:\ Thepo« 
et seemeth here to mean the polite and flouridiing age of 
Greece : and those benefactors to mankind, whidi he had 
principally in view, were Socrates and Aristotle; who, of 
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all the pagan world, spoke beit of Qod, and wro 
goyemment. 

Ver. 303. For flrmt of ga^ammeni let foolt 
The author of these lines was far from xneaninj 
ODe form of govermneat is, in itself, better than 
(aB, that mixed or limited monarchy, for exampi 
preferable to absolute,) but that no form of goT 
however excellent or preferable in itself, ean be 
to make a people happy, unless it be administerec 
tegritj. On the contrary, the best sort of gov 
when the form of it is preserved, and tbe admit 
corrupt, is most dangeroua. 

EPISTLE IV. 

Ver. 6. G*erlool^d. teen double,'] OWlook^d 
who place happiness in any thing exclusive of vin 
doitbli by those who admit any thing else to hav 
with virtue in procuring happiness ; these being 
general mistakes that this epistle is employed in e 

Ver. 100. See godlike Turenne,] This epith 
peculiar justness ; the great man to whom it is 
not being distinguished from other generals, for a 
superior qualities so much as for his providentii 
those whom he led to war : which was so uncomi 
his chief purpose in taking on himself the comma 
xnies seems to Lave been the preservation of mani 
this godlike care, he was more distinguishably e 
throughout the whole course of that famous can; 
which he lost his life. 

Ver« 110. Lent heav*n a parent^ &c.] This 
stance of fiie poet's illustration of the ways of Pre 
the reader sees, has a peculiar elegance ; where i 
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of pUty to a parent is paid in a return of thanki to, and 
made tubflervient to his yindication o( the great Girer 
and Father of all things. The niother of the author, a 
person of great piety and charity, died the year this poem 
was finished, viz. 1733. 

Ver. 123. ShaU burning Etna^ &c] Alluding to tha 
fiite of those two great naturalists, Empedodes and Pliny, 
who both perished by too near an approach to Etna and 
VesuTias, while they were exploring the cause of their 
eruptions. 

Ver. 193. Honour and thaxm from no eondiiton rit^-^ 
Ael well yourparU there all the honour Het,] What pow« 
er then has fortune oyer the man? None at all ; for as her 
favours can confer neither worth nor wisdom ; so neither 
can her displeasure cure him of any of his folHes. On his 
garb indeed she hath some little influence ; hut his heart 
ftill remains the same. 

Fortune in men has some small diffVence made, 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. * 

But this difference extends no further than to the habit; 

the pride of heart is the same, both in the Jlaunier and 

flutterer^ as it is the poet's intention to insinuate by the use 

of those terms. 

Ver. 281, 283. IfparU aUure thee Or raviih^d Vfith 

the uhistling of a name.'] These two instances are chosea 
with great judgment ; the world, perhaps, doth not afford 
two other such. Bacon disco-^^red and laid down those 
principles, by whose assistance Newton was enabled to 
unfold the whole law of nature. He was no less eminent 
for the creative powerx of his imagination, the brightness 
of his conceptions, and the force of his expression : yetb*- 

3 
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iag legally- convicted for bribery and corruption 
admimatration of justice, while he presided in the s 
court of equity, he endeavoured to repair his ruii 
tunes by the most profligate flattery to the court : 
from his very first entrance into it, he had acci 
himself to practise with a prostitution that disgrac 
very profession of letters. 

Cromwell seemeth to be distinguished in the m* 
neat manner, with regard to his abilities, fir 
other great and wicked men, who have overtur 
liberties of their country. The times, in which 
succeeded in this attempt, were such as saw the i 
Uberty suppressed and stifled, by a general luxi 
venality ; but Cromwell subdued his country, wl 
spirit was at its height, by a successful struggle 
court oppression ; and while it was conducted ai 
ported by a set of the grei^test geniuses for govenm: 
nodd ever saw embarked together in one commoE 



{Ab floxae passages in the Esiay on Man have been sus- 
pected of favouring the schemes ot Leibnitz and SpinO' 
sea, or, as Mr. Warburton says, in his note on the Uni^ 
venal Prayer^ of a tendency towards Fate and Kabiral" 
ism ; it is thought proper here to insert the two follow- 
ing Letters, to show how ill-grounded such a suspicion 
is. — These letters are not in any London edition.] 



Mr. Pope to the younger Racinei a celebrated French vni» 
ter^ occasioned by his cmimadversions on his Essay txa 
Man, in a poem called Religion. 

London^ Sept. 1, 1742. 
Sir, 
THE expectation in which I hare been £>r some time 
l^t, of receiving the present you have honoured me with, 
was the occasion of my delaying so long to answer your 
letter. I am at length favoured with your poem upon 
Religion ; and should have received from the perusal of 
it, a pleasure unmixed with pain, had I not the mortifi- 
cation to find, that you impute several principles to me,* 



**The following lines, cant* 2. 1. 92 — ^97, are probably 
alluded to. 

^ Sans doute pu^a ces mots^ des bords de la Tamise 
Quelque abstrait raisonneur, qui ne ee plaint de rim^ 
Dans sonflegme Anglican repondra. Tout est bUon. 
Le grand Ordonnateur dont le dessein si sage^* 
De tant d'etres divers ne forme qu'un ouvrage, 
JNous place a notre rang pour omer son tableao.'*^ 



A 



04 FOFE TO RACINE. 

whidh I abhor igid detest My mieaaiiiess met lome 
viation from a passage in your preface, where yon de 
your inability, from a want of knowledge of the £o 
language, to give your own Judgment on the Etta 
Jtfan.t Tou add, that you do not controvert my teneb 
the evil consequences deducible from them, and the : 
ims which some persons of notable sagacity haye imaj 
that they have discovered in my poem. This declar 
is a shining proof of your candour, your discretion 
your charity. I must take leave to assure you. Sir, 
your acquaintance with the original has not proved 
fiital to me, than the imperfect conceptions of my tn 
tors, who have not sufficiently informed themselves < 
real sentiments* The many additional embellishz 
which my piece has received from the version of "h 

R ^ have not done an honour to the JEttay on 

equal to the prejudice it has suffered from his fre 
misapprehension of the principles it inculcates. ' 
mistakes, you will perceive, are totally refuted i 
yngliali piece, which I have transmitted to you. I 



t M. Racine, in an advertisement perfized to I^ 
fwer to M. Rousseau's letter against the Free-thi 
npeaks thus : ^ N'ayant pas le bonheur de pouvoi 
cUns V original les ouvagres de M. Pope, le plus o 
poete que 1' Angleterre ait aujourd' hui, je ne prete 
attaquer iei set veritables sentimens, dcmt jene pu 
certain. Je ne pretens attaquer que ceu;^ qui so 
venui li oommuns parmi nous depuis la lecture c 
KiMi i^ P Hommtt dont les prindpes n'etant pas 
developes pour nous, sont cause que pluiseurs per 
croyaoLv turouver on system, qui n'est peui-eti 
«l«i d« r autenr.'' 



RACINE'S ANSWER. 65 

eritical and philosophic commentary, written by the 
learned author of the Divine Legation of Motes. I flatter 
myself that the Chevalier Ramsay will, from his zeal lor 
truth, take the trouble to explain the contents of it. I 
■hall then persuade myself^ that your suspicions will be ef- 
faced, and I shall have no appeal from your candour and 
justice. 

In the mean time, I shall not hesitate to declare myself 
very cordially, in regard to some particulars about which 
you have desired an answer. 

I must avow then openly and sincerely, that my princi- 
ples are diamebically opposite to the sentiments of Spi- 
noza and Leibnitz ; they are perfectly coincident'With. the 
tenets of M. Paschal, and the Archbishop of Cambray ; 
and I shall always esteem it an honour to me, to imitata 
the moderation with which the latter submitted his' pri- 
vate opinions to the decisions of the church of wliich ha 
professed himself a member. I have the honour to be, 
fee. A. POPE. 



Mr. Racinta Answer to Mr. Fopt* 

Pans^ Oct. 25, 1742. 

Sir, 

THE mildness and humility with whidi you justify 

yourself is a convincing proof of your religiooj the more 

so, as you have done it to one on whom it is incumbent to 

make his own apology for his^ rash attack upon your cha- 

^6* 
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